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NOTE ON ELEGIAC POETRY. 

IN reading recent notices and criticisms of "In Memo- 
riam," called forth by the death of Tennyson, we have 
been impressed with the fact that our poetical termi- 
nology is in many respects incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
The writers, as a rule, unite in speaking of the Laureate's 
most popular production as an elegy, and in coupling it 
with such poems as "Lycidas," "Adonais," "Thyrsis," and 
Dryden's verses in memory of Mistress Anne Killigrew. 
But obviously, if all these poems are elegies, the term has a 
very wide and vague signification, which becomes still wider 
and vaguer if we make it include all the varieties of poetry 
that the Greeks were accustomed to express by their "much- 
enduring" word £^r"?- But critics and poets are by no 
means at one in their use of the term, either in a wide or in 
a narrow sense. Mr. Stedman, in his Victorian Poets, has no 
hesitation in speaking of Arnold's pastoral elegy, "Thyrsis," 
as a "threnode," although the latter term, as its derivation 
implies, should plainly be used only of a song of lamentation 
which "Thyrsis" just as plainly is not. Dryden called his 
great poem, mentioned above, an ode. Cowley seems to have 
regarded his regular ode, "On the Death of Mr. William 
Harvey," as an elegy, while Collins entitled his equally regu- 
lar stanzas in memory of Thomson, an ode. Mickle, with 
naive inclusiveness gave his poem, "Pollio," which was writ- 
ten in orthodox elegiac quatrains, the title of "an elegiac 
ode;" while Lyttleton preferred to regard his Pindaric ode 
on his Lady's death, as a monody. On the other hand Bishop 
King termed his more regular and more touching poem on a 
similar occasion, an exequy; while Byron was more, but not 
entirely correct in entitling his lines, spoken at Drury Lane 
on the death of Sheridan, a monody. It would be needless, 
however, to cite further examples of the confusion that 
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seems to exist in the minds of most poets as to whether they 
shall call their productions dirges, laments, requiems, ele- 
gies, odes, threnodies, monodies, or memorial verses. It is 
plain enough that our poetical terminology is far from settled, 
if it is possible to include Gray's tender moralizings on 
human life, Dryden's impassioned stanzas on a sister poet, 
Milton's blending of shepherd's pipe and angel's trump, 
Shelley's neo-Alexandrian idyl, Byron's plaintive stanzas to 
Thyrza, and Tennyson's profound reflections on death and 
immortality under the class-name "elegy" — to say nothing of 
the elegies of Solon, Tyrtseus, Mimnermus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and the English Hammond. In view of this con- 
fusion, the following suggestions as to the adoption of a 
uniform terminology with regard to elegiac verse may not be 
unwelcome. 

In order fully to explain and justify the suggestions we are 
about to make, it would be necessary to discuss at some 
length the history of the elegy. For this, however, space 
is wanting. It must suffice to say that elegiac poetry has 
had a continuous history from the time of Homer to the 
present. There is, perhaps, no category of poetry or of lit- 
erature that so conclusively proves the essential unity of 
literature — a fact of which critics are often just as oblivious 
as historians are of the unity of history. The linus-song, 
the ialemus, and the threnus of the earliest times are akin 
to what we know variously as the dirge, the threnody, and 
their numerous synonyms. The elegy, which was introduced 
from Phrygia 1 about the time of Callinus of Ephesus (B. C. 
776), along with the flute and the well-known elegiac dis- 
tich, had in all probability from the start the characteristic of 
plaintive melancholy which we now associate with it. In 
its first development, however, at the hands of Callinus, 
Archilochus, Tyrtseus, and Solon, it was used rather for pur- 
poses of political and patriotic incitement than for the ex- 



'See. as to the Phrygian origin of the elegy, Perrot and Chipiez. His- 
tory of Art in Phrygia, etc. London. 1892. Vol. I. pp. 28, 29. 
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pression of personal sorrow. It received this last note at the 
hands of Mimnermus, and, if we except the gnomic use 
made of it by Theognis and some of his contemporaries, it 
has kept this note until our own day. The plaintive love- 
elegies of Mimnermus undoubtedly served as models to 
Philetas of Cos, the. father of the love-elegies of the Alexan- 
drians; and through him and his successors the influence of 
the lover of Nanno was passed on to the Romans. From 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid many a modern poet has 
caught his inspiration to sing the perennial sorrows of them 
that love "not wisely but too well," although few have imi- 
tated Hammond in entitling their effusions "elegies." 

But the Alexandrians added an epic, or rather idyllic, note 
to the elegy, which has greatly affected its subsequent for- 
tunes. 1 "The Song of Daphnis" of Theocritus, "The Song 
of Adonis" of Bion, and the elegy on Bion of Moschus are 
the prototypes of all the pastoral elegies that have since been 
written. It is impossible for us to understand or appreciate 
to the full the poetic beauty of "Lycidas," "Adonais," or 
"Thyrsis" without first having read these exquisite elegiac 
idyls, in which the sensuousness and passivity of the East 
are charmingly blended with the love of pure beauty and the 
energy of the West. Reading them, one is tempted to wonder 
why the lover of Theocritus did not celebrate the death of 
Hallam in a pastoral elegy; but when one remembers what has 
come down to us concerning the "L,yde" of Antimachus, 
with its digressions from a strictly elegiac tone to mytho- 
logical speculations, one is convinced that even the "In Me- 
moriam" does not mark a new type of elegiac poetry. In 
fine, no point in the history of literature is more certain 
than the continuity of the typical forms of elegiac poetry 
from the days of the Greeks to our own. But we must 
hasten to discuss these forms. 

It is obvious, from the subjective nature of elegiac verse, 
that it is the outcome of the lyrical impulse, or, to make use 

1 It must not be overlooked that among primitive peoples lament often 
took an epic form. 
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of Mr. Theodore Watts's admirable classification of poets, 1 it 
is the work of poets of "relative dramatic vision," or of ego- 
istic imagination. It is difficult to see how "absolute dra- 
matic vision" could be employed on it, although, of course, 
this is not saying that a poet of this highest class could not 
or would not write an elegy. It is plain, however, from its 
history, that elegiac poetry may be written not only by the 
pure lyrists, but by that class of " quasi-dramatists " in which 
are included such names as those of Milton, Shelley, and, we 
may add, Theocritus. Naturally the elegies of this class will 
be less simple and spontaneous, but more dramatic, more ar- 
tistic, more full of splendid power, than those of the pure 
lyrists; still we must hold that elegiac poetry falls properly 
under the head of lyrical poetry, although it is sometimes 
fused with narrative or epic notes. In other words, the elegy 
ranks as a subdivision of lyric poetry, with the ode, the song, 
and the sonnet. 

The divisions of lyric poetry are numerous, but, perhaps, 
the best is that which follows the nature of the poet's emo- 
tions according as they are (1) simple, (2) enthusiastic of 
roused, (3) reflective, in which the intellectual mingles with 
the emotional. 2 It is plain that the elegy and elegiac poetry 
in general can rarely fall under the second head — grief and 
complaint (the querimonia of the Romans) do not, as a rule, 
air themselves in roused or enthusiastic lyrics, of which the 
ode is the type. It is equally plain that there may be elegies 
and elegiac poetry expressing simple emotions whereby the 
poem becomes an utterance of immediate feeling. But it is 
the song that is the type of this sort of poetry, and it would 
seem to be best, on the whole, to give the elegy a different 
name when it takes the form of a song — whether we call 
it dirge, requiem, lament, threnody, or coronach. 

The dirge, as its derivation shows, is connected with an 
antiphon sung in the burial service ; hence the term includes 

1 See his article on Poetry in The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

2 This classification is used by Professor Gummere in his excellent Hand- 
book of Poetics. 
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any funeral hymn, any song or tune expressing grief, lam- 
entation, or mourning — generally for a particular person. 1 
Collins's " Dirge in Cymbeline" is an excellent example. The 
requiem was originally sung for the repose of the soul of a dy- 
ing or deceased person, and the verses should bear out this pur- 
pose strictly. The exquisite song in "The Maid's Tragedy" 
is a familiar example. Both dirge and requiem differ from 
the elegy, in that the latter not only need not necessarily 
be sung, but ought not to be sung; and both terms are appli- 
cable when the music is unaccompanied by words. Neither 
the lament nor the threnody differs much in scope from the 
dirge, except, perhaps, that the former is somewhat more 
general in its application. Cowper's "Loss of the Royal 
George" is a good example of the lament. The coronach is 
merely the Gaelic for a dirge or funeral song, and it is scarcely 
necessary to recall to the reader Sir Walter Scott's spirited 
"He is gone on the mountain." All these words, as well as 
such phrases as "funeral song," are used very indiscriminately, 
and it would seem best to distinguish them from the elegy 
and from elegiac poetry by holding that the latter terms apply 
to poems and the former to songs. If this distinction be ac- 
cepted, it is plain that elegies will fall under the head of 
reflective lyrics, and that with them as with the sonnet, 
which falls under the same head, perfection of form is even 
more necessary than with the song, because the artistic pre- 
tensions are much more pronounced. 2 

An elegy then may, perhaps, be best defined for our pur- 
pose as a lyrical poem of a reflective cast lamenting the 
death of a particular person or persons. Generally one hu- 
man being is the subject of an elegy, but it would be per- 
fectly admissible to write an elegy on the death of two or 
more persons, e. g., a joint elegy on Shelley and Keats. It 
need hardly be added that an animal may be the subject of 
an elegy when, as in the case of Matthew Arnold's verses on 
Geist and Matthias, the treatment is almost personal. Catul- 

1 See The Century Dictionary for this and the other words defined. 

2 See the article of Theodore Watts cited above. 
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lus's exquisite verses on Lesbia's sparrow are, on the other 
hand, hardly personal and reflective enough to justify the 
title of elegy. A god or hero may also be honored with an 
elegy, as we see in the case of Bion's " Song of Adonis." A 
poem like Cowper's "Loss of the Royal George," in which 
the death of a number of persons is bewailed, falls, as we 
have said, more naturally under the head of a lament. A 
poem like Gray's famous " Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard," in which the elegiac tone applies rather to the race at 
large than to the "youth to fortune and to fame unknown," 
is, if our definition be accepted, more properly an elegiac 
poem than an elegy. So, too, reflective lyrics into which 
complaint or melancholy enters largely, are better described 
as elegiac poems than as elegies, although usage has cer- 
tainly sanctioned the latter term. The wide use which the 
Greeks made of the word "elegy" is, however, best avoided in 
English. Patriotic and gnomic poems, such as those of Tyr- 
tseus, Solon, and Theognis, may be more properly classed 
simply as reflective or moral lyrics, or, when sufficient enthu- 
siasm enters into their composition, as odes. It is to be ob- 
served further that we are debarred in English from connect- 
ing the term "elegiac" with an exclusive metrical form. We 
have, it is true, the elegiac quatrain, in which Gray's 
"Elegy" is written, but this stanza has been often used 
for other purposes, as in Dryden's "Annus Mirabilis," and 
some of our greatest elegies have been written in other 
stanzas, such as the Spenserian, 1 or without any stanzaic 
form at all. An elegy can even be written in stanzas more 
especially proper to the ode, as in the case of Dryden's 
verses on Mistress Anne Killigrew. These verses, as we 
have seen, were entitled by their author an ode — with some 
justice, too, as the enthusiasm natural to the ode is not want- 
ing to the poem which might, with some plausibility, be ar- 
gued not to be an elegy at all. 

Of elegies, in the strict sense we have defined, two distinct 

1 Spenser's own elegies, curiously enough, make no use of this stanza. 
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classes may be pointed out. One we shall call the simple or 
the direct, the other we shall call the complex, or better still, 
the artistic. In the simple elegy the grief of the poet is ex- 
pressed not so simply or spontaneously as in a dirge, but still 
in an unelaborate and artless way as compared with the ele- 
gies of the second class. In the latter the emotion of the 
poet, who generally possesses a high "relative vision," is ex- 
pressed much less directly, being veiled or held in by the 
elaborate machinery, metrical and other, of the poem. In 
Dryden's verses just cited, it is veiled or merged in the rapt- 
ure which carried the poet into the ode form, and in the 
elaborate art necessary to sustain this form. In "Eycidas," 
"Adonais," and " Thyrsis," the three great English elegies 
in our sense of the term, it is veiled in the pastoral setting 
of the elegy. This veiling of the poet's emotion really 
heightens its effect on much the same principle that sugges- 
tion is often more forcible than direct statement, and on the 
principle that restraint is the basis of all true art. Just so 
the grief that is veiled under the conventional restraints of 
social usage is felt in many cases to be more intense than that 
which gives vent to itself in the tears and wild gesticula- 
tions of the lower classes. For this reason "Eycidas," what- 
ever may have been Milton's actual relations with Edward 
King, has always seemed to us to strike the deepest note of 
personal sorrow ever struck by an English poet — we do not 
except even Tennyson's heartfelt utterances in "In Memo- 
riatn." If any one wishes to test the effect of this artistic 
restraint, let him carefully compare " Lycidas" with the sim- 
ple but admirable elegy on Psetus, by the great Roman ele- 
gist, Propertius, making allowance, of course, for the differ- 
ence in poetic powers of the two poets. 1 It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that there have been some very moving ele- 
gies of the simple or less artistic class, e. g., Bishop King's 



1 This comparison has been well made by the late Professor Sellar, Hor- 
ace and the Elegiac Poets, pp. 312-314, but he does not lay sufficient stress 
upon the pastoral setting of " Lycidas." 
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"Exequy" — a poem which is as touching in its sincerity as 
it is quaint in its designation. 

The pastoral elegy, to which we have, as is natural, paid 
most attention, is so unique a form of poetic art that it de- 
serves to be regarded as a distinct sub-variety of the artistic 
elegy. As we have said, it can be studied only in con- 
nection with the kindred work of the great Alexandrians ; 
and a definitive volume on this subject would be a welcome 
addition to our critical literature. Its relations with the pure 
pastoral or bucolic are, of course, intimate, but we cannot 
enter into them here further than to caution the reader 
against much that is said about the artificiality of this sort of 
poetry. There have been artificial pastorals which belong 
to the waste-basket of literature, but, as we have just seen, 
there are high and great uses to which poetic artificiality can 
be put. 

Our narrowed use of the term "elegy" leaves a large class 
of reflective lyrics so nearly akin to the elegy as to warrant 
the name of elegiac poetry. This class often differs from 
the true elegy only in the fact that its content of lament or 
querimonia is general and not specific. We must notice fur- 
ther that there have been poems the main intent of which is 
elegiac, but in which the poet is led into disquisitions of a 
moral or speculative nature foreign to the elegy — which ren- 
ders it difficult to class such poems as true elegies, although 
they may be much greater than these. Such are the "Lyde" 
of Antimachus and the "In Memoriam" of Tennyson. It 
must also be remembered that such distinct metrical or poetic 
forms as the sonnet can be used for elegiac purposes, 1 as well 
as forms not specifically poetic, as the allegory; e. g., Chau- 
cer's "Book of the Duchess," and Spenser's "Da'phnaida." 

It remains only to say a word about epitaphs and memo- 
rial verses, such as Arnold's lines on the death of Words- 

1 The ballad, too, can be used for elegiac purposes, e. g., the remarkable 
verses in memory of Edward I., which, by both Warton and Bishop Percy, 
is styled an elegy, but is rather an imitation of the Provencal dirge (ten 
Brink I., 321, Eng. trans.). 
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worth. These are separated from elegies by the fact that 
strictly the former should be short enough to be inscribed on 
a tomb, and that they are necessarily less elaborate than the 
simplest^ elegy, although marked, of course, by the elegiac 
tone ; while the latter are, strictly speaking, poems that re- 
call the worth and merits of the deceased rather than lament 
their passing away, although here, too, the elegiac tone is 
rarely wanting. It is further apparent that to be striking 
the epitaph should possess epigrammatic qualities that are 
foreign to the elegy. 1 Ben Jonson is, of course, the greatest 
writer of English epitaphs, but Pope and Herrick have ap- 
proached him. His verses to Shakspere are, probably, at 
the head of English memorial poems, but Matthew Arnold 
is the typical English poet for this class of composition. 2 Me- 
morial verses in which praise enters very largely, may well 
be termed encomiastic verses, as by Dr. Johnson, although 
this term is plainly applicable to poems addressed to living 
persons as well. W. P. T. 

1 The Elizabethans frequently confused the terms " elegy" and " epitaph," 
e. g., Turberville's " Epitaph on the Death of Maister Arthur Brooke" — an 
elegy which suggests comparison with "Lycidas" and with that on Paetus. 
The distinction between the two terms is well brought out, however, by- 
Beaumont in his charming "Epitaph," beginning, " Here she lies whose 
spotless fame." 

2 Mr. Stedman's fine poem on Hawthorne is sufficiently elevated in tone 
to merit the name of ode. 



